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The Petty Trader 


London, October 1960. When I was 
very young, the high point of each 
week was the Saturday trip with my 
mother to “market.” “Market” was 
a large building that sheltered two 
or three hundred little stalls, each 
stall specializing in some sort of 
food:-citrus, bananas, cheese, tea and 
coffee, vegetables, spices. fish, meat. 
poultry, bakery goods, pasta—you 
name it. There was also a group of 
stalls selling flowers. My mother 
would move from stall to stall, test- 
ing. haggling, consulting her list, 
buying from here and there until, by 
the time we left. we had a week’s 
supply of food jammed into three or 
four paper shopping bags with thin 
rope handles. The noise was magni- 
ficent. the smells were wonderful, the 
crowds were exciting, and the getting 
of bargains was gratifying. (Al- 
though more than once we got taken 
—we had to watch the butcher’s 
thumb and the count on oranges.) 

There were still more stalls sur- 
rounding the building on the side- 
walks and streets, although these 
were more of a gamble and you had 
to watch weight and number more 
carefully. 


OVER THE RECENT YEARS I have 
been lucky enough to visit a few of 
the great markets of the world—Cov- 
ent Garden, the Caledonian Market, 
Petticoat Lane in London; les Halles, 
the Flea Market and the Flower Mar- 
ket in Paris; a wonderful market in 
Rome, the name escapes me; the 
Ponte Vecchio in Florence. 

I am just now returning from see- 
ing even more exciting markets, those 
of sub-Sahara Africa and of Arab 
Africa. 

The people who sell in these mar- 
kets are called “petty traders.” There 


are so many petty traders in each 
village and city that you wonder who 
is left to buy the wares, unless the 
petty traders live by buying from each 
other. 

The specialization is even greater 
than in the market I| visited as a 
child. One petty trader sells only 
yams, another only cassava roots. one 
sells plantains, one sells decorated 
calabashes. One has collected 15 old 
spoons and 20 old knives to offer. 
One sells peppercorns, his neighbor 
sells ginger roots. Some, of course, 
are bigger entrepreneurs, offering 
perhaps a hundred kinds of herbs, 
roots, and dried insects useful for 
medicinal purposes. In each market 
(and every village or city has at least 
one market) there is the man or 
woman who specializes in the stand- 
ard magical requirements of baboon 
heads, monkey skulls, and goat legs. 


IN MOSLEM AFRICA, the market 
specialties are different, perhaps 
more sophisticated. A seller of skull 
caps sits and knits them, making 
good use of his time as he waits for 
customers. Another hammers out 
one of the endless number of brass 
trays with symbols of Islam. A 
weaver weaves, while a five-year-old 
child standing in the street deftly 
switches the woof strands (or per- 
haps they are warp strands), acting 
as a human loom. Rather than 
baboon heads and monkey skulls, an 
Arab petty trader will specialize in 
sheep’s heads, but these are for ban- 
quet purposes and not for magic. 

In all markets (including the one 
of my childhood) there are purvey- 
ors of ready-to-eat foods. In Niger- 
ia these are women who carry on 
their heads great trays of a rice mix- 
ture made into cakes about the size 
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of your fist. and wrapped in brilliant 
green leaves. There were also women 
standing and stirring a strange-look- 
ing stew that simmered in palm oil 
over a charcoal burner. This cuisine 
is not especially attractive to Western 
eyes, or to Western nostrils. But 
the skewers of roast meat, called 
lahm mikli in Arabic, that are sold 
from stands dotted about the native 
market—that is different. It not 
only looks and smells delicious, it 
also tastes delicious. 

Everywhere there are crowds and 
noise and odors. The less said about 
the odors, the better. 

Everywhere there is excitement 
and life, smiles and laughter. It is 
such a contrast to the sour faces, the 
solemn faces, that people wear as 
they scurry along 5th Avenue, State 
Street, Chestnut Street. Market Street. 
Euclid Avenue, and a thousand other 
main stems in America. 


I SUPPOSE IT IS NOSTALGIA, nostal- 
gia for a stage of civilization that is 
doomed. Nevertheless, I am touched 
with sadness to think of the passing of 
the petty trader and his replacement 
by great chain stores, A&P, Kro- 
ger, J. C. Penney, and by the great 
department stores, Macy’s, Marshall 
Field, Hudson and Rich and Lazarus. 
I think we lose something when we 
must deal with the apathetic clerk, 
or the hypocritical “say ‘cheese’!” 
salesman, instead of facing the man 
who owns the goods we bargain for. 

And in America, where we have 
deified the shopping center, we make 
it even more difficult. For what bank 
will lend money to a shopping cen- 
ter developer unless he can produce 
a handful of leases from Walgreen 
or Woolworth or Safeway? 

I believe that there is an inerad- 
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Editorial—continued 


icable instinct in a human being that 
makes him want to be a petty trader, 
or to be the opponent, a shrewd bar- 
gainer. Perhaps it is a clue to the 
overwhelming demand in this coun- 
try for a house-and-lot-of-your-own. 

Denied the opportunity to use his 
petty trading instinct by the neces- 
sity of working for an a-human cor- 
poration and to use his shrewd bar- 
gaining instinct by the necessity of 
buying in a-human shops from al- 
most a-human clerks, he must have 
some outlet. So instead of allowing 
himself to be filed anonymously in 
an a-human block of flats, he de- 
mands a house-and-lot-of-his-own. At 
least he comes face to face with crab 
grass, plant lice, and the neighbor's 
dog. 

As for me. I guess I’m what you'd 
call a market-buff. Tomorrow | 
shall get up early to go down to visit 
(and smell) Billingsgate, the London 


fish market. (DOH) 


TV Program on Planning 


CBS television will devote the sec- 
ond of its series of six “Tomorrow” 
programs to a discussion of city plan- 
ning. comparing Philadelphia with 
Brasilia. The show will be televised 
on Monday. November 21. from 9:30 
to 10:30 p.m. CBS has commis- 
sioned a special musical score, and 
has shot 60.000 feet of film in Phila- 
delphia alone in preparation for the 
program. 
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New RPA Programs 


The Regional Plan Association will 
continue its study of the Tri-State 
New York Metropolitan Region with 
two new programs that will be fi- 
nanced by a $400,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 


The first program, called the Pro- 
jections Project, will also be aided by 
$75,000 from the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund and $50,000 from the Ta- 
conic Foundation, and is slated for 
completion in 18 months. The proj- 
ect has seven main aspects: (1) RPA 
will assess the New York Metropoli- 
tan Region Study research method- 
ology and its findings and decide 
what subject areas require further 
research and analysis. (2) The 
study findings will be translated 
from abstract estimates of future pop- 
ulation and employment into phys- 
ical and fiscal projections of the 
housing. community facilities, high- 
ways, industrial, and commercial 
structures implied by the findings. 
(3) For a comparative picture, the 
association will construct a second 
1985 projection of regional develop- 
ment as envisioned by all current 
county and municipal master plans, 
redevelopment plans, zoning ordi- 
nances, and other public programs 
and policies affecting regional 
growth and renewal. (4) RPA will 
compare and evaluate these two 1985 
regional projections in terms of their 
social, fiscal, and other consequences. 
(5) RPA will examine the possibili- 
ties of achieving still other alterna- 
tive regional patterns. (6) The 
project will be carried out with the 
active cooperation of the technical 
advisers to the region’s business lead- 
ers and top elected officials. (7) The 
end product of the alternative region 
projections and analyses will be ren- 
dered in graphic and written form 
for distribution. 


The second program, the Develop- 
mental Committees Project, is to 
start after the first is well under way, 
and will last three years. Described 
by RPA as “an ambitious experiment 
in metropolitan policy decision-mak- 
ing.” the undertaking will establish 
committees to examine questions con- 
cerning over-all regional growth, 
transportation, and urban renewal. 
Tke committees are to consist of 
“primary decision-makers” —leaders 
in business, education, labor, and 
civic organizations. 


Arr Po.tiutTion ContrRoL:  Con- 
gress has authorized the Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service to study the effects of auto 
exhaust on health. The Surgeon 
General is to complete the study in 
two years and report findings and 
recommendations to Congress. 


POPULATION AND PLANNING: Using 
a Preliminary Report of the 1960 
census. the Colorado State Planning 
Division has compiled some interest- 
ing figures that might intrigue plan- 
ners elsewhere. Statisticians found 
that, in the state’s incorporated areas 
that were gaining population (7.6 
per cent), 75.5 per cent have plan- 
ning commissions and 65 per cent 
have zoning. In areas that are los- 
ing population (28.4 per cent), only 
34.8 per cent have planning commis- 
sions, and only 21.7 per cent have 
zoning. The study points out that 
it would be unfair to infer that plan- 
ning or zoning assures a growing 
economy, but it states that “there is 
a definite need for consideration of 
a planning study in the areas losing 
population. . . .” 


REDEVELOPMENT: According to 
ACTION, American cities are losing 
money by not redeveloping. The or- 
ganization points out that three cities 

Newark, New Haven, and Pitts- 
burgh—which put millions into re 
development projects are showing 
good profits from their investments 
in the form of increased tax revenues. 
Newark put up $500,000 in addition 
to various public improvements to 
start a redevelopment project; tax 
revenues from improvements to pri- 
vate property jumped from $178,000 
to $600,000 yearly. New Haven’s tax 
income before redevelopment of a@ 
central area totaled $105,000; today 
it is $537,000. (In addition, the cost 
of city services in the area dropped 
from $200,000 to $100,000.) — Pitts 
burgh has realized $2,000,000 in new 
taxes from its huge Golden Triangle 
project. 
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Mile-High Plans Announced for ASPO’s 1961 National Planning Conference in Denver 


The Host Committee for the 1961 
Aspo National Planning Conference 
in Denver has made mile-high plans 
for showing delegates the Denver 
metropolitan area, the Rockies. and 
the Western style of doing things. 
For example: 

* A guided walking tour of Den- 
vers new downtown—a compact area 
that includes the new Mile High Cen- 
ter, the Civic Center, new plazas, and 
pedestrian bridges over downtown 
streets. 

* A Western evening in the “hills” 
(altitude only 6,500 feet!) to see the 
billion lights of Denver spreading 
out below, Western riding at the Jef- 
ferson County Fairgrounds, a West- 
ern chuck-wagon dinner. 

* A field trip through the five- 
county metropolitan area to see 
sights ranging from “Wild West 
Towns” to the manufacture of the 
Titan Missile at the Martin Missile 
Plant. and including a Buffalo Bar- 
becue’ at the pueblo in Red Rocks 
Park. 

* An exhibit on “The Art of City 
Planning”—the historic development 
of cities from prehistoric to modern 
times; some utopian city ideas; what 
planning can do—documented with 
models, sketches and photographs. 
Part of this exhibit will be the win- 
ning photographs in the cash-prize 
competition for pictorial documenta- 
tion of 20th century urban life in the 
United States. (See the September 
ASPO Newsletter for information; 
enter the competition.) The exhibit 
will open at the Living Arts Center 
of the Denver Art Museum concur- 
rently with the opening of the Aspo 
Conference; it will remain in Denver 
during the summer of 196] and will 
probably be available for loan there- 
after to other cities. 

* A Women’s Committee, working 
with the Junior League and The 
League of Women Voters, to plan 
special events for the wives of dele- 
gates that will include a trip to Boul- 
der—a university community in a 
mountain setting, with one of the 
greatest concentrations of modern 
architecture in this country; a tea at 
the Denver Art Museum; a luncheon 
and style show; and a program spon- 
sored by The League of Women 
Voters. 


* A post-conference field trip to 


the new $136,000,000 U.S. Air Force 
Academy for a tour of the highly 
controversial, modern buildings and 
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lunch in the Officers Club; to the 
Garden of the Gods; the City of Col- 
orado Springs; the Broadmoor Hotel; 
and a succession of spectacular views 
of the Rockies. 

The Host Committee is headed by 
Donald W. Hoaglund. chairman of 
the Denver Planning Board. Others 
on the committee, serving as chair- 
men for the various activities, in- 
clude Denver Planning Board mem- 
bers Mrs. Karl Arndt, Fred L. Klein. 
Albert J. Moye and James S. Sudler; 
Robert E. Giltner, president. Colo- 


rado Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Planners; Ira J. Hardin, di- 
rector, Jefferson County Planning 
Commission; and James D. Braman 
and Maxine Kurtz of the Denver 
Planning Office. 

There are also mile-high plans for 
speakers, topics, and special features 
for the four days of the Aspo Con- 
ference program; more on that next 
month. Meanwhile, the dates to re- 
member are 


April 30-May 4, 1961. 





New Jersey Offers Continuing Aid to Local Planning 

The New Jersey State Department 
of Conservation and Economic De- 
velopment recently announced two 


new programs designed to help 
municipalities implement their mas- 
ter plans. 

A program of assistance for con- 
tinuing planning will provide tech- 
nical and financial assistance to en- 
able communities to maintain plan- 
ning as a permanent function of 
local government. The state does not 
propose to continue such assistance 
indefinitely for any one municipality. 
Rather, it hopes to stimulate, edu- 
cate, and consolidate, and then with- 
draw, leaving the financing entirely 
to local government. It will provide 
(1) technical adisory help in pro- 
gramming for continuing planning 
assistance; and (2) financial aid for 
a period of up to five years. at a de- 


creasing amount each year (up to 50 
per cent the first year, 40 per cent 
the second, 30 per cent the third, 20 
per cent the fourth, and 10 per cent 


the fifth). 


A program for community re- 
newal will provide (1) technical aid 
in preparing applications for federal 
assistance in the preparation of com- 
munity renewal programs; (2) finan- 
cial aid toward the local cost of pre- 
paring community renewal programs 
(one third of the municipality’s share 
of the cost) ; and (3) technical stand- 
ards for the development and content 
of community renewal programs. 


Further information on the pro- 
grams is available in a pamphlet, 
offered free by the New Jersey State 
Planning Bureau, 33 W. State St.. 
Trenton 25. 
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Question and Comment: “Holding Zone”? 





1 large parcel of publicly owned land in our city is up for disposition. 
The parcel is so isolated that provision of residential services would cause the 
city great expense. To make matters worse, our zoning ordinance does not allow 
adequate control over large-scale developments of the type that would probably 


take place there. 


We have been debating appropriate zoning treatment of the parcel and 


have been considering establishing some sort of “holding zone’”—a zone in 
which nothing could be built without approval of the planning commission in 
all details, including site planning, recreation areas, and density. Some of us 
very much favor the “holding zone” approach, but we would be interested in 
any opinions you might have on the subject. 


Although we have never heard of 
a holding zone as such, we do get 
an occasional letter from a planning 
director who wants to put all publicly 
owned land in a special zone. Some- 
times he wants to keep the public 
agency from using its land in a way 
that is inconsistent with land use in 
the area—to keep the park depart- 
ment from installing a rifle range, for 
example. This objective. if local 
courts don’t interfere with zoning of 
public land, seems perfectly sensible 
and consistent with the traditional 
objectives and methods of zoning. 
It can usually be accomplished just 
as effectively. however, by putting 
the land in a residence zone ( perhaps 
amending the ordinance only to make 
clear that rifle ranges aren't permitted 
as accessory uses). 

At other times the planner is con- 
cerned about how the land might be 
used if the public agency should ever 
sell it, but he wants to decide later 

not now—what to do with it after 
it is in private hands. This. it ap- 
pears. is your situation. For most 
cities. we would be skeptical about 
this. because we think the likelihood 
of unfairness or abuse of power out- 
weighs whatever slight public benefit 
is in practice likely to be obtained. 

We are willing to concede that zon- 
ing should not be based solely on 
nuisance-type thinking, where one 
worries only about the impact of a 
use on its neighbors. Zoning must 
also be concerned with encouraging 
the “most appropriate use of land” 
or, if you will, with planning. Assum- 
ing for the moment that the tradi- 
tional method of zoning has been to 
map the jurisdiction once and for all 
with the intention (subject to change. 
of course) that the mapped property 
ultimately be used in accordance with 
its original zoning, we also admit 
that traditional zoning is often not 
satisfactory for attaining either of 
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Because of its in- 
flexibility, however, it does a worse 
job of encouraging “the most appro- 
priate use of land” than of avoiding 
adverse impact of one use on another. 

It is understandable, then, that as 
communities talk more about plan- 
ning as a basis for zoning (and as 
they sometimes really try to base 
their zoning on some sort of plan). 
traditional zoning becomes less and 
less acceptable. (Another reason it 
becomes less acceptable is the exten- 
sion of zoning jurisdiction over un- 
developed areas, in which the nui- 
sance approach—which is still the 
one used by most communities in 
most situations—just can’t do the 
job.) As a result, communities are 
departing more and more from tradi- 
tional zoning all the time and instead 
requiring someone's discretionary ap- 
proval before actually permitting 
development. It is possible to do 
this within the framework of an ordi- 
nance that looks traditional: if the 
intention of 5-acre zoning is that the 
land ultimately be used for 5-acre 
estates, then it is traditional; if the 
intention is that the governing body 
will rezone if it feels like it at some 
later, more convenient, time, then the 
5-acre zoning is a step toward a de- 
velopment permit system. (A _ hold- 
ing zone, in which you don’t bother 
about the 5-acre fiction. is only a 
more honest version of the same 
thing.) Another example of the 
abandonment of traditional zoning is 
the increasing employment of special 
use permits. 

Still another departure is the type 
of shopping center zoning in which 
you underzone for commercial use 
and then set up elaborate procedures 
for rezoning when someone actually 
applies for permission to build a 
shopping center. (See Shopping Cen- 
ter Zoning, Planning Advisory Serv- 
ice Information Reports Nos. 128 and 


these objectives. 


129.) Ultimately zoning may go all 
the way—at least in undeveloped 
areas—and prohibit every use of 
property until the planning depart- 
ment decides how it feels about each 
proposed development. 

Though we have not thought of 
any practical alternative to some of 
these practices, this trend toward dis- 
cretionary, ad hoc treatment bothers 
some of us very much. Even under 
traditional zoning—with real zones 

boards of appeals and public offi- 
cials are constantly getting away 
with murder. (Paging through al- 
most any issue of Zoning Digest 
should convince you of this.) Indi- 
vidual liberties might be further en- 
dangered if each permit application 
can be separately dealt with on an 
ad hoc basis. Moreover, we wonder 
whether—in practice, in most cities 

the development of the city would 
really be any better because of this 
more specific planning power. 

This is the background of our wor- 
ries about your holding zone. There 
seems to be only one step from put- 
ting public land in a holding zone— 
realizing that the land will soon be 
private and cannot then be used with- 
out commission approval—to putting 
large chunks of private land in a 
holding zone. Nevertheless, we are 
not sure what we would do if we were 
in your position and aware of all the 
problems faced by the city. Putting 
the property in a low density resi- 
dence zone and thus in effect forcing 
the developer to come in for rezoning 
(or for a large-scale development 
permit) is really no less objection- 
able in principle, yet this is probably 
what one would ordinarily expect to 
be done. 

We are sorry to sound like Mr. 
Hayek.* and can see that your pro- 
posal is not an unmixed sin. Perhaps 
the pressures of modern urban life, 
which led to public and judicial ac- 
ceptance of zoning in the first place, 
are pushing us inevitably to a devel- 
opment permit system. And in any 
event, your proposal does not go 
much further—perhaps no further at 
all—in that direction than some other 
current zoning practices. But it is 
one more small step along a road 
that we are not convinced we like. 


Taken from an actual inquiry, and 
the reply from Aspo’s Planning Ad- 
visory Service. 


*Friedrich A. Hayek, The Road to Ser/- 
dom (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944). 
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Which One Would You Choose? 





Alternate A 


The San Diego County Planning Department recently 
began.a series of publications on “Objectives and Policies,” 
designed to invite broad citizen participation in its regional 
planning program and to point out that the future develop- 
ment of the San Diego region depends on decisions taken 
now. Each unit of the series will bring to the attention 
of the community leadership and the people of San Diego 
County alternate solutions to one major section of regional 
development. 

The illustrations above are from the first pamphlet, 
Development Pattern, which contrasts high density urban- 





Alternate B 


ization—Alternate A—with the reservation of ample open 
space near urban concentrations—Alternate B. The second 
booklet, on industry, offers three alternatives—“Geraniums” 
(discouragement of industry), “Selected Industry,” and 
“Smokestacks” (encouragement of any kind of industry). 
(See Planners Library, p.- 104.) 

The publications will be formally presented to each plan- 
ning commission in the county. They are also widely dis- 
tributed to organizations and community leaders, who are 
asked to study the alternates and report their opinions to 
their planning commission. 





Three States Pass Open Space Preservation Laws 


Three states—California. Mary- 
land. and New York—have recently 
taken legislative steps to preserve 
open space for public enjoyment. 


The California law (S.B. 1461). 
approved by the governor in July. 
1959, enables any county or city to 
use public funds to acquire “the fee 
or any lesser interest, development 
right, easement. covenant or other 
contractual right” in order to pre- 
serve open spaces “for public use 
and enjoyment.” The bill also allows 
communities to acquire title to prop- 
erty “for the purpose of conveying 
or leasing said property back to its 
original owner or other person under 
such covenants or other contractual 
arrangements as will limit the future 
use of the property in accordance 
with the purposes of this chapter.” 
It defines open space as “any space 

. characterized by (1) great nat- 
ural scenic beauty or (2) whose ex- 
isting openness. natural condition, or 
present state of use, if retained, 
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would enhance the present or poten- 
tial value of abutting or surrounding 
urban development. . . .” 

The state office of planning re- 
ports that it anticipates the immi- 
nent granting of scenic easements in 
Monterey and Santa Cruz counties. 
and perhaps in Nevada and Placer 
counties. It is considering an amend- 
ment which would guarantee that if 
land for which a scenic easement has 
been granted is subsequently ac- 
quired for public purposes, its value 
for purchase or condemnation will 
be computed as if no easement ex- 
isted Jess the tax relief enjoyed by 
virtue of the easement. 


Maryland’s law (H.B. 75) was ap- 
proved by the governor in March, 
1960. It is based in large part on 
the California provisions. but also 
enables the state department of for- 
ests and parks to acquire scenic ease- 
ments. In addition, it states: “The 
county or city shall not acquire any 
such fee or any such lesser interest 


in real property for the purpose 
aforesaid, by purchase or contract re- 
quiring a monetary consideration in 
excess of $500.00, until and unless 
the governing body of such county 
or city shall adopt a resolution or 
formal order declaring the public 
purpose or use therefor and after 
holding a public hearing respecting 
the same.” 


Governor Rockefeller approved 
the New York statute (A.B. 4103) in 
April, 1960. It too is based on the 
California law. Another New York 
law (A.B. 4593) provides that a 
proposition authorizing the sale of a 
$75 million bond issue to permit the 
immediate acquisition of the neces- 
sary land will be submitted to the 
people in the November general elec- 
tion. If the bond issue is approved, 
it will allocate $20 miliion for ac- 
quiring state park lands, $15 million 
for other state outdoor recreation 
lands, $12 million to New York City 
and $12 million to other cities for 
park lands, and $16 million for park 
lands in counties. towns, and villages. 
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Four More Book Bargains Now on Sale to ASPO Members 


Aspo members may add to their 
collections three books on the New 
York region, plus a study of regional 
economic growth. 


Three recent books, part of the 
New York Metropolitan Regional 
Study, bring to a total of six the 
Regional Plan Association publica- 
tions in this series. All three are 
published by the Harvard University 
Press, 1960. 

Freight and the Metropolis. Ben- 
jamin Chinitz. 211 pp. $4.50; $3.60 
to Aspo members. The author believes 
that the St. Lawrence Seaway will 
make inroads on the cargo handled 
by the Port of New York, but not 
drastic ones. He foresees, for all types 
of freight. a gradual increase over the 
next 25 years, in absolute measure, 
and a gradual decline in New York’s 
proportion of the national freight 
movements. He discusses the relation- 
ship of freight movement to the in- 
dustrial future, and notes a shift to- 
ward low-weight, high-value products. 

Money Metropolis. Sidney M. Rob- 
bins and Nestor E. Terleckyj. 194 
pp. $5; $4 to Aspo members. The 
position of New York as a financial 
center is unique in the United States. 
While financial operations are an in- 
dispensable part of every city, in very 
few do they assume the magnitude, 
both relatively and absolutely, of an 
industry—an industry employing a 
sizable proportion of the labor force. 
The 1950 New York regional employ- 
ment in financial institutions was 
311.700, about one-sixth of the na- 
tional total. 

This study first deals with the his- 
toric forces that assembled the finan- 
cial institutions in New York (in 
1690 it was the world capital for 
organized piracy!); then analyzes 
the several segments of the financial 
community; and finally forecasts the 
future of financial institutions in the 
region. Continuing absolute growth 
is forecast, but the relative position 
of the region in the nation will de- 
cline. This indicates that the rela- 
tive position of other national finan- 
cial centers will increase, and for that 
reason, the study may be of particu- 
lar interest in those other centers. 

One-Tenth of a Nation. Robert M. 
Lichtenberg. 326 pp. $6.75; $5.40 
to Aspo members. This book gets its 
name from the fact that the New 
York metropolitan region claims ap- 
proximately a tenth of the jobs and 
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inhabitants in the United States. 
Close to 40 per cent of these jobs 
look beyond the local market to the 
nation for their business opportuni- 
ties. Since they must compete with 
the rest of the country, the future of 
the New York region is bound up in 
the growth of these plants and 
offices. 

The author believes that the future 
is promising for many business and 
professional services competing in 
the national market. but that the pic- 
ture is not favorable for manufac- 
turers whose products are marketed 
nationally. The total growth picture 
of the region, however, will match 
that of the nation because of its in- 
dustrial composition—its mixture of 
“soods” and “service” industries. 
The kinds of economic activities, says 
the author, that have come to be 
highly concentrated in the region 
typically enjoy unusually high na- 
tional growth rates. These activities 
will offset the deterioration in the 
competitive position of the region 
along many individual economce lines. 


‘ 


Regions, Resources, and Economic 
Growth. Harvey S. Perloff, Edgar S. 
Dunn, Jr., Eric E. Lampard, and 
Richard F. Muth. Published for Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc., by the 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
1960. 716 pp. $12; $10.50 to Aspo 
members. 

This is a study of regional differ- 
entials in economic growth in the 
United States since 1870. The broad 
subject matter is treated in consid- 
erable detail, and the text is comple- 
mented by 200 tables, nearly 100 
charts and maps, and a 70-page ap- 
pendix of statistical tables. 

The authors have framed their ex- 
amination of development trends 
within the context of natural resource 
utilization, presenting the thesis that 
“differential growth strongly influ- 
ences the development and use of nat- 
ural resources which, in turn, have 
an important effect on regional 
growth patterns.” In their presen- 
tation they have succeeded in accom- 
plishing their stated objectives: (1) 
to furnish data of value to persons 
and agencies concerned with eco- 
nomic growth and decline as well as 
natural resources, and (2) to pro- 
vide a conceptual and methodolog- 
ical framework for future research 
in resources and regions. 

As the authors have gently put it, 
fluctuation in regional and areal eco- 


One Citys Answer 

Enforcement of city ordinances is 
always a problem. East Cleveland. 
Ohio, recently tried the solution of 
door-to-door delivery of information 
on zoning, building, and housing or- 
dinance enforcement. The single- 
sheet notice was distributed with the 
city’s 1959 annual report to every 
residence and business office. The 
notice stressed the community's cam- 
paign against overcrowded housing, 
the importance of enforcement, and 
the fact that there would be “abso- 
lutely no relaxation of residential 
zoning or occupancy restrictions.” 

All new property owners are vis- 
ited and advised by the housing in- 
spector on the proper use of their 
property, and receive a copy of the 
East Cleveland Citizens’ Handbook. 
There is a follow-up in a few months 
to check on compliance. 


Coming Conferences 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE: Sympo- 
sium of Section O (Agriculture) on 
zoning, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City, December 27-30. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT AGEN. 
CIES: annual conference, Hotel Monte- 
leone. New Orleans, December 4-7. 





nomic development is a “field in 
which action programs seem to have 
grown at a much faster rate than the 
underlying knowledge essential to 
their effectiveness.” By tracing the 
course of regional development and 
seeking to identify the major forces 
shaping the country’s growth pat- 
terns, the book helps to fill the gap 
between underlying knowledge and 
action programs. Some of the con- 
clusions are apt to dampen the ardor 
of communities which have judged 
ad hoc that attracting industry is an 
economic panacea. Likewise. local 
leaders who have pinned their com- 
munity’s economic aspirations on a 
soaring rate of population growth 
may find it a bit sobering to read the 
authors’ justification for the state- 
ment that sheer numerical expansion 
of the population is not always the 
best indicator of an area’s economic 
health. 

Presentation is technical and well 
disciplined. It will be heavy going 
for the reader who is not used to 
fairly high level readings in the gen- 
eral field of economics, but the mate- 
rial should be worth the effort spent 
in absorbing it. (JA) 
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personals 


James FELT, chairman of the New 
York City Planning Commission, re- 
ceived the Award of Merit of the New 
York chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in recognition of 
his “integrity and dedication as a 
public servant with the most laudable 
ambition to create a new zoning ordi- 
nance for the City of New York.” 


SypNEY WILLIAMS, formerly with 
Pacific Planning and Research plan- 
ning consultants in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, recently opened his own plan- 
ning firm at 1136 Clement St., San 
Francisco 18. 


The graduate scholarship of the 
Puerto Rico Urban Renewal and 
Housing Corporation, established to 
help its technical personnel receive 
eraduate training in the United States 
or elsewhere, has been awarded to 
OsvALpo Ruiz VILLARRUBIA, chief of 
the urban renewal division. Mr. 
Ruiz will attend the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Harry A. ANTHONY, associate pro- 
fessor of urban planning at Colum- 
bia University and partner in the 
firm of Brown and Anthony, City 
Planners, New York City, has been 
appointed acting director of the divi- 
sion of urban planning of Columbia’s 
school of architecture. 


job changes 


CHARLEs E. AGUAR, executive di- 
rector, Sangamon County (Illinois) 
Regional Planning Commission, to 
partner, Planning Associates, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Epwarp D. Baker, Michigan State 
University graduate, to assistant 
planner, Muskegon (Michigan) City 
Planning Commission. 


Davip L. Condon, executive direc- 
tor, Redevelopment Authority of 
Franklin County (Pennsylvania), to 
assistant to project manager (Kast- 
wick Kedeve'opment Project, Phila- 
delphia), Doxiadis Associates. 

STEPHEN E, Davenport, Universi- 
ty of North Carolina graduate, to 


planner I, Henrico County ( Virginia) 
Planning Commission. 


November 1960 


Hersert G. Dean, planner, Engi- 
neering Service Corporation, Los An- 
geles, to planning assistant, Comp- 
ton (California) City Planning Com- 
mission. 


Rosert DONALD, associate plan- 
ner III, Pittsburgh Department of 
City Planning, to town planner, 
Farmington (Connecticut) Town 
Planning and Zoning Commission. 


Jerry J. Fear, executive director, 
East St. Louis (Illinois) Social Plan- 
ning Council, to neighborhood re- 
newal manager, ACTION-Housing. 
Inc., Pittsburgh. 


NORMAN GERBER, junior planner, 
New York City Department of City 
Planning, to senior planning techni- 
cian, New York State Division of 
Housing. 


Conrad Haupt, University of 
North Carolina graduate, to senior 
planner, Cincinnati City Planning 
Commission. 


Patrick HorsprucH, planning di- 
rector, Hamilton-Wentworth (On- 
tario) Planning Board, to professor 
of architecture, University of Neb- 
raska. 


Cuester C. Janpzinski, Michigan 
State University graduate, to advance 
planner, High Point (North Caro- 
lina) City Planning Department. 


MELVYN Kaptan, planning direc- 
tor, Butler County (Pennsylvania) 
Planning Commission, to senior plan- 
ner, Shenango Valley (Pennsylvania) 
Regional Planning Commission. 


Craic W. LinpELow, land planner, 
Chatham County-Savannah (Georgia) 
Metropolitan Planning Commission, 
to director, Valdosta-Lowndes Coun- 
ty (Georgia) Planning Commission. 


Georce McCuintock, chief plan- 
ner, Puerto Rico Urban Renewal and 
Housing Corporation, to staff, Or- 
ganizacion Puertorriquena de Inver- 
siones y Servicios, Inc. 


RatpH M. Merritt, Michigan 
State University graduate, to planner 
III, Pawtucket (Rhode Island) City 


Planning Commission. 


Oakland (California) City Plan- 
ning Department: Tom J. Cooke, 
Tony N. Kom, and Paut H. Sepway, 
University of California graduates, 
to assistant planners. 


Lestig S. O’Gwynn, director of 
city planning, Chicago Department 


of City Planning, to chief of land 
use section, Baltimore Department of 
Planning. 


BERNARD PaRULESKI, Michigan 
State University graduate, to staff, 
Midwest Planning and Research, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 


Larry Reicu, chief of comprehen- 
sive planning division, Philadelphia 
City Planning Commission, to assist- 
ant commissioner of planning and 
research, Chicago Department of 
City Planning. 


KEN SCHROETER, planning direc- 
tor, Vallejo (California) City Plan- 
ning Department, to deputy chief 
planner, Brown and Anthony City 
Planners, New York City. 


Aut B. SHEYBANI, senior planner, 
New Jersey Department of Conserva- 
tion and Economic Development, to 
project planner, Belt, Collins & Asso- 
ciates, Honolulu. 


CaRL STEFFEN, renewal planner, 
Akron (Ohio) City Planning Com- 
mission, to urban renewal planner, 
Fort Wayne (Indiana) Redevelop- 
ment Commission. 


J. WALTER STONEHAM, research 
assistant, bureau of public adminis- 
tration, University of Virginia, to 
staff assistant, Research and Plan- 
ning Council, San Antonio, Texas. 


BrabD.ey B. TAYLor, associate, Carl 
L. Gardner and Associates, Inc., to 
executive director, Sangamon Coun- 
ty (Illinois) Regional Planning Com- 
mission. 


DonatD D. WHITE, community 
planner, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, to associate professor of 
planning, Kansas State University. 


ARTHUR WRrUuBEL, planner, Living- 
ston and Blayney, City Planners, San 
Francisco, to planning department, 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, archi- 
tects, New York City. 


Youngstown (Ohio) City Planning 
Commission: HaroLp R. FREIHEIT, 
landscape architect, Ohio Division of 
Parks, to associate planner; HORACE 
McLean, chief of comprehensive 
planning, Trumbull County (Ohio) 
Regional Planning Commission, to 
chief planner; HaLuk H. TarHan, 
chief of long range planning, St. Paul 
City Planning Board, to assistant di- 
rector; DoNALD WAGNER, principal 
planner, Clark-Coleman Associates, 
Seattle, to chief planner. 
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planners library 


The Race for Open Space. Re- 
gional Plan Association. Inc., 230 W. 
List St.. New York 36. N.Y. 1960. 
95 pp. $4. 

The final report of the Park. Rec- 
reation and Open Space Project will 
probably not command such wide- 
spread interest as its predecessors. It 
is a set of recommendations and a 
plan of action for the Tri-State New 
York Metropolitan Region. Never- 
theless, those in other urban areas 
will be interested in the approach. 
which is both realistic and bold. The 
reader will not find an apology for 
the estimated cost of acquiring the 
860 square miles which are designat- 
ed for public recreation — an as- 
tounding $1.9 billion at 1960 prices. 
Translated into comprehensible 
terms, “the average annual cost per 
person beyond the level of current 
expenditures will be between $3.00 
and $4.00 based on present land ac- 
quisition prices. Delay will only in- 
crease this cost.” 

Can we afford it? The recom- 
mendations are based on observed 
trends of growth in population. in- 
come. leisure, mobility. and urbani- 
zation. The report notes that in the 
New York area the rate of acquisition 
of park land has begun to slacken. 
What is done now will have a great 
bearing on the physical surround- 
ings, the amenities. and the way of 
life characterizing the great urban 
areas of the future. Although devel- 
opment may be less dense in the fu- 
ture than in the past. there is still 
no substitute for open land and pub- 
lic reservations. This report empha- 
sizes the magnitude of the task. (JR) 





Industry 


Industry’s Role in Metropolitan Growth. 
James Gillies. Real Estate Research Pro- 
gram, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24. 1960. 

Land for Industrial Growth: Minneap- 
olis, 1959. City Planning Commission, 
City Hall, Minneapolis. 1960. 

Survey of Industrial Requirements. Tri- 
County Regional Planning Commission, 
578 W. Market St., Akron 3, Ohio. 1960. 

Planned Industrial Parks. Victor Ro- 
terus. Office of International Housing. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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The Urban Frontier: The Rise of 
Western Cities, 1790-1830. Richard 
C. Wade. Harvard University Press. 
Cambridge, Mass. 1959. 362 pp. $6. 

This volume tells the colorful story 
of the first decades of the urban West. 
and is based on municipal records. 
newspapers, and contemporary manu- 
scripts. The author examines the 
physical. economic, political, and 
social development of Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Louisville. Lexington, and 
St. Louis. The urban problems of 
these former frontier communities 
will sound familiar to officials of to- 
dav's cities. 

A thoroughly enjoyable book. (JP) 





Land Use 

Madison’s Plan for Use of Land. Madi- 
son Plan Commission. Available from 
Madison Purchasing Dept., Room 406, City- 
County Bldg., Madison 9, Wis. 1959. 30 
pp. (11” x 14”). $2.50. 

A direct, clear report, well worth looking 
over, 

Generalized Land Use Plan. Tacoma 
City Planning Commission, County-City 
Building, Tacoma, Wash. 1960. 

Land Use Plans for the following Louisi- 
ana towns: Bogalusa (1958); Denham 
Springs (1958); DeRidder (1958); Ham- 
mond (1959); Plaquemine (1958) ; Ruston 
(1958): Ville Platte (1958); and White 
Castle (1959). City and Industrial Plan- 
ners, 3337 Convention St., Baton Rouge. 

Metropolitan Land Study. Twin Cities 
Metropolitan Planning Commission, Uni- 
versity at Fairview, St. Paul 4, Minn. 1960. 

People, Land and Livelihood in North- 
ern Virginia. Northern Virginia Regional 
Planning and Economic Development Com- 
mission, 3150 Wilson Blvd., Arlington 1. 
1959. 46 pp. $1. 

Sketch Plan of Land Use, 1980. Sioux 
City Planning and Zoning Commission, 
City Hall, Sioux City 2, Iowa. 1960. 


Public Information 

Objectives and Policies: Preliminary 
Statement of Alternates. +1—Develop- 
ment Pattern; #2—Industry. San Diego 
County Planning Department, 044 Civic 
Center, San Diego 1, Calif. 1960. 


Zoning 

Zoning Handbook: A Guide to Local 
Zoning. Lorain County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, 31-32 Turner Block, 
Court Street, Elyria, Ohio. 1960. 157 pp. 
$4. 

Zoning for High Rise Apartments in 
Clifton, N. J. Report to the Clifton Plan- 
ning Board by the Passaic Valley Citizens 
Planning Association, 312 Clifton Ave.. 
Clifton. 1960. 50 pp. $2. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Flood Proofing: An Element in 
a Flood Damage Reduction Pro. 
gram. John R. Sheaffer. Dept. of 
Geography Research Paper No. 65. 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 
1960. 198 pp. $4. 

Yet another study in the valuable 
flood plain series published by the 
Department of Geography at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (See Planners 
Library, ASPO Newsletter, February 
1959.) This book deals with struc- 
tures and what can be done to ren- 
der them less vulnerable to flood dam- 
age. Methods of flood proofing are 
described. Also, a field analysis was 
made to determine the economic feas- 
ibility of flood proofing different 
types of structures. Mr. Sheaffer 
emphasizes that flood proofing is 
only part of the whole picture of pre- 
venting flood damage, that it has lim- 
itations, and that it is not always 
feasible. But, on the other hand. it 
is a technique that has not been 
turned to account. A useful source 
for private building owners as well 
as public officials. 





Finance 

Land Use and Municipal Finance: West 
Hartford, Conn. S. Charles Adams. Town 
Plan and Zoning Commission, Town Hall, 
West Hartford, Conn. 1960. 52 pp. $1. 

The Role of Residential Capital For- 
mation in Postwar Business Cycles. Leo 
Grebler. Real Estate Research Program, 
Graduate School of Business Administra 
tion, University of California, Los Angeles 
24. 1959, 


Foreign Planning 
Work of the Singapore Improvement 
Trust, 1958. Singapore Improvement Trust, 
Municipal Office, Singapore, British Ma- 
laya. 1958. 
Metropolitan Areas 
Metropolitanization of the United 
States. Jerome P. Pickard. Urban Land 
Institute, 1200 18th St., N. W., Washing 
ton, D. C. 1959, 


Sudbury Area. Community Planning 
Branch, Ontario Dept. of Planning and 
Development, 454 University Ave., Toronto 
2, Canada. 1960. 

Special Article 

“Pollution in the Air We Breathe.” 
Consumer Reports, August 1960, pp. 
400-07. Consumers Union, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. Individual copies, 1 
cents; special discounts on quantity 
orders. 
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